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JESUS' VOICE FROM HEAVEN 



BENJAMIN W. BACON 
Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 



The first step toward an understanding of Jesus' messianic self- 
consciousness is to obtain, so far as possible, a definite and critically 
trustworthy idea of the story of the Voice from Heaven at his Baptism, 
not only as regards the scene depicted, but as regards the form and 
significance of the utterance. Here, if anywhere, we must begin 
the inquiry of what Jesus meant by sonship, primarily for himself, 
inferentially for others. 

To set forth the true situation, value, and bearing of the narratives 
of the vocation and temptation in Matt. 3:13 — 4:11 and parallels 
was the object of a former article, entitled "The Autobiography of 
Jesus," 1 which aimed to make clear the following points: (1) The 
stories of the baptism and temptation belong together, and constitute 
a parabolic presentation of Jesus' call to the messiahship and a dis- 
crimination of the sense in which he had accepted the revelation, 
"Thou art my Son." (2) The story was originally uttered in the 
first person by Jesus himself, as a surviving fragment of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews 2 represents, and hence must have belonged 
to the narrative of that later period of the ministry wherein Jesus' 
claims to the messiahship were no longer a secret from the Twelve. 
Its transfer to the beginning, before his association with any of them, 
and the alteration of it in form from first to third person, from realm 
of parabolic imagery to realm of fact, are due to that evangelist 
(Mark ?) who has given to our synoptists their outline of a connected 
biography. (3) Its original utterance may be assigned to the occa- 
sion of Peter's confession at Caesarea Philippi, when Jesus deliber- 
ately broached the question of his character and calling. An earlier 
date is impossible, because the facts were till then unknown to "flesh 

1 American Journal of Theology, July, 1898. 

f'Apri 2\o^ /ue i) li^rrjp /mv, t6 Hytov ir«C|tta k. t. X. Preuschen, Antilegomena, Vol. 
Ill, p. 4. 
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and blood." Peter's acknowledgment was a "revelation," and the 
messiahship to be guarded as a secret. A later occasion is improb- 
able, because something of this kind would be then indispensable. 
Jesus could not ask the Twelve to accept the claims then made 
without, on the one hand, setting forth his divine warrant (Heb. 
5:1, 4, 5), and, on the other, guarding against misunderstanding. 
(4) The setting thus proposed as original is confirmed by the relation 
of the context in Matt. 16:13 — x 7 :i 3 an d parallels, both in sub- 
stance and form; for (a) the transfiguration story is also a divine 
manifestation of Jesus as the Son of God, together with the impli- 
cations of this messiahship ; and (b) the expressions of the associated 
narratives of Peter's confession and the transfiguration display 
affinity with those of the baptism and temptation story; for example, 
" Flesh and blood hath not revealed it (Jesus' messiahship), but my 
Father;" "Get thee behind me, Satan;" "gain the whole world," 
and the "Voice from heaven saying, This is my Son, the Beloved, 
whom I have chosen." 

Admitting that the form of the two narratives is unusual (though 
not unexampled) in Jesus' teaching, this view of their substantial 
authenticity still seems to me much more probable than any theory 
of mythic origin or later haggada. The most probable answer to 
the question, Who had capacity to frame or give currency to such a 
symbol-narrative as this? still appears to be, Jesus himself. 3 In 
particular, if we answer the question, "War Jesus Ekstatiker?" as 
in the light of his serene sanity we must answer it, then the repre- 
sentation of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, in spite of grotesque 
features, will seem the most trustworthy historically; because by 
placing the episode of the temptation in the mouth of Jesus it brings 
this, if not the baptismal bath qdl, into the same category of prophetic 

3 Since the present article was written, Spitta has published, in Zeitschrift jur 
neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. V, No. 4 (1904), an article characterized by his 
usual keenness, boldness, and mastery of cognate literature, entitled "Beitrage zur 
Erklarung der Synoptiker." He here deals with the story of the baptism and tempta- 
tion, devoting nearly the whole article to a discussion of the bath qSl, whose original 
form he takes to be that of Luke 3 : 22, /3 text, <rv h i it6s iu>v iyib arffiepov yeyhviiK& <re. 
With all acknowledgment of Spitta's suggestiveness, I prefer Bousset's view of the 
relation of this reading to canonical Luke, and can see no ground for making the 
Baptist the subject in Luke 1 : 10, or for ascribing to the narrative any other ultimate 
origin than as above stated. 
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symbolism as the sayings: "I saw Satan as lightning fallen from 
heaven," "Flesh and blood hath not revealed it, but my Father," 
" Satan obtained leave to sift you as wheat." 

The question we have now to raise proceeds, accordingly, upon 
the assumption that the story of the vocation and temptation are 
in substance symbol-narratives ultimately derived from Jesus' own 
lips. But what degree of exactitude has the report? Confining 
ourselves to the bath qdl given in substantially identical language on 
the two occasions of the baptism and transfiguration, by two, if not 
three, synoptic writers, as well as by the author of 2 Peter — a total 
of seven reports — how much can be regarded with critical confidence 
as representing Jesus' personal sense of his vocation ? 4 The problem 
is preliminary to that of Jesus' messianic self-consciousness, and calls 
for both criticism and exegesis; for our reports of the bath qdl are 
neither altogether harmonious nor intelligible. Are the terminology 
and sense of the utterance such as clearly reflect the theologoumena 
of later christological speculation ? If so, it will be difficult to main- 
tain its complete authenticity, because, whatever be thought of the 
metaphysical discourses of the fourth gospel, representations involv- 
ing ideas of pre-existence and the like would be unparalleled in the 
synoptic tradition, and all the more open to suspicion because such 
ideas, introduced so prominently, if genuine, might be expected to 
dominate throughout. In reality, we know that interpretations of 
the divine sonship of Jesus in a superhuman sense were an outgrowth 
of the resurrection (Rom. 1:4; Acts 2:32-36). Hence we must 
either give to the bath qdl of Mark 1 : 11 and parallels a non-theological 
sense in keeping with the general synoptic representation of Jesus' 

4 Again we assume that something of the phraseology is Jesus' own. That there 
should have been no foundation in fact for a belief so early (cf. Heb. SHf.) and so 
universal as the belief among Christians in Jesus' experience of a divine call as "the 
Son of God" (Gal. 2:20) seems to me a view critically untenable. In view of what 
follows, it may be of more weight to point out that had the bath q6l been in its entirety 
a creation of the evangelist or some predecessor, the terminology of the first clause 
would have been as consistently Isaian as the rest. The model is Isa. 42 : 1-4 as quoted 
in Matt. 12:18-21; we should expect, therefore, 'Ovrbs iariv (<ri el) i rats pav, 
instead of & vtts /av. In reality, Jesus never employs the Isaian title, but always vl6s. 
The literature in which irots 6co$ occurs all belongs to one group, and employs the 
title with relation to the atoning death. It seems, therefore, to be as clearly traceable 
to ecclesiastical explanations of the passion by reference to the Suffering Servant of 
Deutero-Isaiah, as the title vlte is traceable to Jesus himself. 
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teaching, or else admit that the text has been affected by later doc- 
trinal views. The former course is followed by the late Professor 
E. P. Gould in the International Critical Commentary, who renders, 
"Thou art my beloved Son," and comments as follows on the suc- 
ceeding clause: 

The aorist rfMmura, I came to take pleasure, denotes the historical process 

by which God came to take pleasure in Jesus during his earthly life It 

accords with Luke's statement, that Jesus grew in favor with God and man. 

The latter course is that which to me seems the inevitable outcome 
of grammatico-historical exegesis. 

Every schoolboy knows that Professor Gould's statement would 
be true of the Greek perfect, but is not true of the aorist, which, like 
the Semitic, but unlike the Greek perfect, expresses action not con- 
tinued in the present, but completed at some unspecified moment 
of the past. In 1897 an article entitled "The Aorist evSdtCTjaa in 
Mk i. n and Parallels," 5 showed that the sense of the bath qdl can 
only be: "Thou art (var. This is) my Son, the Beloved; on thee 
(var. on whom) I fixed my choice." It was also shown that the 
passage Isa. 42:1-4, as quoted in Matt. 12:18-21, is the model (the 
word vlfc excepted) for the whole description of the scene: 'I8ov 
6 7ra« fiov bv r/perura, 6 aycwnjTO? ftov hv evSoKrjtrev tj tyvyri fiov, 
drjaw to irvevfid nov en-' axnov. Here ev86icr)<Tev translates a Hebrew 
perfect {ratsetha). Moreover, it was shown that the technical use 
of evBoxelv and eiiSotcta in the LXX (for Heb. ratsah) and New Tes- 
tament of the divine placuit, the inscrutable (usually precreative) 
decree of the Almighty, 6 makes it still more certain that the refer- 
ence of the aorist ev§6icq<rev is to the divine election. This demon- 
stration may now be re-inforced by the evidence of the Western text 
in Acts 9:22, «'? o> o 0eb$ ev86K7)<rev, where we find used the precise 
form (a significant fact 7 ) of 2 Pet. 1:17. Paul proved that this 
Jesus "was the Christ whom God had elected." 

There is further evidence. The verbal a^a-n-qrik is not a mere 
adjective, but a separate messianic title. This appears distinctly 

s Bacon, Journal oj Biblical Literature, Vol. XVI, pp. 136-39. 

* See, for example, Matt. 11:26 and parallels; Eph. 1:5, 9; Phil. 2:13. In 
Luke 2:14 the true reading is e45o(c(os=the men of God's choice, i. e., the "elect." 

1 See Scharfe, Petrinische Stromung, for evidences of literary affinity in the Petrine 
epistles with the Petrine source of Acts, and with Mark. 
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in the preferred reading of 2 Pet. 1:17, 6 uw? fiov, 6 aycnrrjTfc pov, 
o5to? icrriv, so that we should render "my Son, the Beloved," and 
not simply "my beloved Son." 

So manifest is the affinity of Eph. 1 : 4-6 and kindred passages to 
the bath qdl as thus explained, and so clear is the evidence of a theo- 
logical sense, that one can hardly account for the refusal of commenta- 
tors to admit it without regarding them as consciously or uncon- 
sciously prepossessed with the idea that Mark is too primitive a source, 
too archaic, to be thus tinctured by "the higher Christology." 

But of late there have been many things to change our idea of 
the primary, non-theological character of Mark. Wrede's Messias- 
bekenntniss has at least made it probable that the representation is 
affected by the evangelist's theory of the "mystery" of the messiah- 
ship, and few .critics will deny the cogency of arguments such as 
Schmiedel's that Mark 4:11, 12 is affected both in doctrine and 
language by the Pauline theodicy of Rom., chaps. 9-1 1. 8 To the 
present writer the whole section beginning with the incident wherein 
Jesus abolishes the distinction between clean and unclean meats, 
rejecting and denouncing the tradition whereby the scribes and 
Pharisees have made void the word of God (7:1-24), and thence 
turns to the gentiles (7:24 — 8:36), manifests an intense "Pauline" 
Tendenz, the more pronounced because of the marked omissions 
made from this section by Matthew and Luke. It is also a common 
opinion of critics that Mark 10: 456= Matt. 20:286 ("and to give 
his life a ransom for many"), a clause which departs from the sub- 
ject in hand and is absent from independent versions of the saying 
Mark 9:35; Luke 22 : 26), together with the kindred clause 14 : 24b = 
Matt. 26:286, represent "Pauline" doctrinal supplements. 9 

8 Encyclopedia Biblica, s. v., " Gospels," col. 1866. Spitta (ubi supra) justly 
adduces Mark I5 : 39 in comparison with Luke 23:47; Matt. 27:34; Mark 14:61, 
against Luke 22:66; Matt. 26:63, an d most of all Mark 6:3, where, according to 
J. Weiss, "the paternity of Joseph is deliberately and artfully evaded," as evincing 
more advanced doctrinal color in Mark than in Luke or even Matthew. 

9 The latter passages are not more nearly connected with Phil. 2:8 than with 
the Isaian iro« Oeov doctrine (cf. Isa. 53:11, 12), which is decidedly more Petrine 
than Pauline. It may be worth noting that even Mark 4:11, 12, though perhaps 
manifesting a "Pauline" tinge in the language (jwaT^piov), rests on Isa. 6:9, 10. 
It is not a figment of Mark, but an incorporation of the logion quoted by Clement of 
Alexandria, Stromata, V, x, 69, as iv rtneiayyeMit., "My mystery is for me and for 
the children of my household." 
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Here is certainly evidence enough prima facie to exclude prejudg- 
ment of the case when it is proposed to regard the clauses o ayawrjTtk 
(var. e*\e«To'?) eV $ (var. <roi) ev86icT)<ra, in Mark i:n and parallels, 
as epexegetical additions taken over from Mark by canonical Mat- 
thew and by the a text of canonical Luke. Mark does theologize. 

But before taking up the question whether the Isaian messianic 
title and the reference to the divine election may not be doctrinal 
supplements of the evangelist, we must file a caveat regarding what 
is called the "Pauline" higher Christology, by which no more is 
properly implied than that our acquaintance with it is principally 
through Paul. 10 That it originated with Paul is not here maintained. 
On the contrary, the infrequency of the distinctive messianic title 
aya-7TTjT6<; in Paul, as compared with a group of Jewish and Jewish- 
Christian writers, as well as certain other special phenomena of 
Ephesians, where the important parallels are found, suggests rather 
a Jewish, or at least Alexandrian-Jewish, derivation, Paul's use 
being adoptive only. 

i. The theory that Mark has been employed by both canoni- 
cal Matthew and Luke is now so generally accepted as to make it 
needless to point out that the taking up of the disputed words by 
Matthew and by the « text of Luke counts for little. The three 
authorities represent only the one witness Mark. Contrariwise the 
fact has considerable significance that the fi text of Luke has instead 
of these words eym ajfiepov yeyepvr)icd ae (Ps. 2:7), and that this 
reading has the support, if not of Heb. 5:5, at least of some of the 
earliest patristic witnesses, as well as of some important modern textual 
critics." It appears, then, that in early tradition two endings of 
the bath q$l were current, an "Isaian," based on Isa. 42:3, and a 
"Davidic," based on Ps. 2:7. The a text of Luke follows Mark in 
adopting the Isaian; the ft text follows Heb. 5:5 in adopting the 
Davidic, whether Hebrews be repeating or originating this tradition. 

10 The argument from Isa. 6:9 f. has stronger claims to be regarded as distinc- 
tively Pauline. 

11 See especially Spitta, ubi supra, p. 308, and the authorities cited: Usener, 
Religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen, Vol. I, pp. 40 ff.; A. Resch, Agrapha, 
pp. 346-50, and Ausserkanonische ParaUeltexte, Vol. Ill, pp. 20 f.; Bousset, Evan- 
gelienzitate Justins, p. 54; Zahn, EitUeitung, Vol. II, pp. 358 f. Bousset regards 
the |6.text as adopting a precanonical reading. 
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A third witness to the early currency of both forms in Palestine 
is the Ebionite Gospel, which harmonistically adds the two together: 
kuI (jxopt) iyevero iic rov ovpavov Xeyovaa, 2u /tov el 6 ayamyT6<;- 
iv <roi i)vB6K7](ra. koI irakiv 'Eyco <r^fiepov yeyevvrjicd <re. Finally, 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews gives still a third form: "Fili 
mi, in omnibus prophetis expectabam te, ut venires et requiescerem 
in te, tu es enim requies mea, tu es filius meus primogenitus, qui 
regnas in sempiternum." Here we have not so much report as 
interpretation; the point of departure, is still the same, "fili mi, tu 
es filius meus," but the development again illustrates the tendency 
to expand on the basis of the Old Testament. 12 The phenomena of 

™ There may be a reflection of Gen. 8:9, "the dove found no rest." Cf. Test. 
Levi, xviii, 14, xal xreO/un ovvioeat Kal ayuur/wv xarairaia-ei itr" afrrf. Klein, 
Zeitschrijt filr neutestamentliche Wissenschajt, Vol. V, No. 2 (1904), cites an interesting 
parallel from Berachoth, 30, "I heard a voice from heaven cooing like a dove," and 
conjectures that the original form of the narrative compared the bath qol to a dove 
in sound. Of the relation of the baptism of the Spirit {Gospel according to the Hebrews 
"the whole fountain of the Holy Ghost") to Isa. 42:1, "I have put my spirit upon 
him," there can be no question. 

the tradition may be graphically represented as follows : 

r (1) The Beloved, whom I elected. 
Thou art my Son,^ (2) Today have I begotten thee. 

I (3) My Firstborn, whose dominion is without end. 

Of the three endings we may dismiss (3) from further consideration. 
It is only (2) which can seriously dispute with (1) the claim of origin- 
ality. In its favor it is urged that adoptionist views would soon lead 
to its displacement. Hence the probability that Luke 3:22 has been 
assimilated in the a text to Mark, to avoid affording a handle to the 
Cerinthian heretics. The P text (ending [2] ) would thus be original. 
As between the two texts of Luke, it makes little difference to us 
whether Spitta be right in preferring fi or Bousset in preferring a; 
for in either case the early currency of ending (2) is attested. We are 
asking the ulterior question: Was it Jesus' representation of his voca- 
tion to say: "I heard a voice from heaven saying, 'Thou art my Son, 
this day have I begotten thee' " ? In view of his teaching and career 
as a whole, it is no wonder that the Davidic ending excites strong 
suspicion of being an addition, taken, whether directly or through 
Heb. 5 : 5, from Ps. 2 : 7. We give, accordingly, no further consider- 
ation to the question of its possible authenticity. 
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2. The question which ought to be asked, but has thus far been 
obscured by an exaggerated idea of the primitive, non-theological 
character of Mark, is whether the internal evidence is not equally 
strong against ending (i) also, so that Jesus' own report of the 
bath qdl at his baptism will have included only the single utterance 
in which all reports agree, and which is alone presupposed in the 
succeeding context of the temptation story, having something like 
the form : ' 'I heard a voice from heaven (as it were a dove ?) saying : 
'Thou art my Son.'" 

Of the technical character of the terms evhoicia and ^yairt)fievo<; 
in Eph. 1:4-6 there can be no question. Here the endowment of 
spiritual blessings upon which believers have already entered in the 
person of Christ, their representative " in the heavenlies, " is declared 
to correspond with their "election" (icadw igeXegaro jj/ia?) "in the 
person of the ' Beloved '" " before the foundation of the world." For 
God "in love 13 foreordained us unto an adoption as sons (vioBecriav), 
according to the placuit (rr)v evhoiclav) of his will, in the person 
of the Beloved (iv rq> rjyairrnJLevp)." But the mere resemblance 
between Paul's reference to the adoption in the forefront of his 
epistle, and Mark's account of the adoption 14 as the beginning of 
his gospel may not of itself be convincing. It behooves us to study 
the most nearly contemporary Jewish and Christian writers, especially 
where this messianic title "the Beloved," elsewhere foreign to Paul, 
is employed; to see if we cannot find traces of similar technical use 
of this terminology. 

The title 'Ay<Mr»;To'?, or 'Hya-irrjfieiHx;, is equivalent to 'E«Xe«T09, 
or 'EKXeXey/Aeiw, the latter occupying its place in the version of 
the bath qdl of the transfiguration in Luke 9:35 ('E/eXeXey/Aevo?) 
and occurring again in Luke 23:35, "if this be the Christ of God, 
his Elect" ('E«Xe«To'?). It obeys the general principle of messianic 
titles laid down by R. H. Charles, that in singular and plural they are 
used reciprocally of Messiah, and of the people whose head and 

J 3 So Abbott, International Commentary, bringing together tv iydwri . . . . iv t$. 
ijyairriiitiHi.. 

'4 Wellhausen expresses the sense of the narrative as follows: "Auf alle Falle 
liegt die wesentliche Bedeutung der Taufe Jesu darin, dass sie ihn zum Messias um- 
wandelt, dass er als simpler Mensch in das Wasser hinabsteigt, und als der Sohn Gottes 
wiederheraufkommt." 
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representative he is, the latter use being in reality primary, since the 
adoption of Israel as Yahweh's "son, his firstborn" (Exod. 4:22) 
is earlier and far more fundamental and characteristic than the 
adoption of their theocratic representative (2 Sam. 7:14). Thus 
Messiah is designated the Elect, or Chosen, as representative of the 
elect or chosen people. He is the Saint (o *A7to?) as they are the 
saints" (ot atyioi); he is "the Son of God" because Israel is God's 
son, adopted and called out of Egypt (Exod. 4:22; Hos. 11 :i; Heb. 
12:23); ne is the Firstborn (Rom. 8:29; Col. 1:15, 18, Ka0' 'EPp., 
ut supra), because they are God's "firstborn" (Exod. 4:22; 2 Esdr. 
6 : 58), and despite all that has been said in favor of a unique, super- 
human sense in the Johannine term, we will add he is also the " Only- 
begotten " (Movoyevfc) because Israel, in distinction from the gentiles, 
is God's "only-begotten" (2 Esdr. 6:58; Ps. Sol. 13:7 ff). Paul's 
employment of the term 'Aya-n-TjTol in the technical sense corresponds 
to this rule, and his use of this plural is not infrequent. In Rom. 
11 :28 IS Israel are ayairriToi according to the election (kotA rifv 
e«Xo7Jji>) in Rom. 1:7; Eph. 5 : 1 ; 1 Tim. 6 : 2, the term is transferred 
to the spiritual "Israel of God;" but only Eph. 1 :6 applies the title 
to Christ, and the title is in fact very rare. 

I s The Old Testament technical use is most apparent in Deut. 33 : 12 ; Jer. 11:15; 
12:7; Ps. 60:5; 108:6; 127:2, and the Song of Songs rabbinically interpreted as the 
marriage-ode of Jehovah's "Beloved." A parallel from the Pirke Aboth, iii, 14, is 
of particular value as illustrating the Jewish technical application in the mouth of an 
ardent supporter of this interpretation, and a bitter enemy of Christianity. Akiba 
(70-132 A. D.) was wont to say: "Mankind is 'beloved' because 'created in the image 
of God' (Gen. 1:27). . . . .■ 'Beloved' are Israel in that they are called the children 
of God (in common with others), but an additional love was shown them in that they 
are called the children of God, as is said, 'Ye are the children of the Lord your God' 
(i. e., in distinction from the gentiles, cf. Deut. 14:1-21; Ps. Arist., 140, and Matt. 
5:45-48; 6:32). Beloved are Israel (in common with others), because to them was 
given the desirable vessel wherewith the world was created (i. e., wisdom, Prov. 8: 22 ff. 
etc.), but an additional love was shown unto them as is said, 'For I give you good 
doctrine, forsake ye not my Torah'" (Prov. 4:2; the Torah identified with Wisdom, 
asinEccles. 24:23; Bar. 4:1; Pirke Aboth, vi, 7, 9, 10; cf. Deut. 4:6). Itisahighly 
notable parallel that Akiba's ground for claiming for Israel the title "beloved" in the 
technical sense is the rabbinic counterpart of Paul's in Eph. 1:8, 9 for claiming it for 
the spiritual "adoption." Israel has (in the Torah) the supreme divine gift of wisdom 
and revelation, specifically concerning the creation and its purpose (cf. Assumptio 
Mosis 1:12-14; Rom. 2:17-20). This, says Paul, is true in still higher degree of 
Christians, who are endowed by the Spirit with a charisma of wisdom and insight 
to know the«» things beyond worldly philosophy (1 Cor. 2:6-16; Eph. 1:3-14). 
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We know of but one Christian apokryphon in which "the Beloved" 
is throughout the current designation of the Messiah, but, curiously 
enough, this special writing has obscure relations connecting it on 
the one side with Isaian literature, on the other with Ephesians. 
The Ascensio Isaiae is a combination in the form known to us, of 
(a) the earlier Jewish midrash employed in Heb. 11:37, the Martyr- 
dom 0} Isaiah (b) a Christianized Testament 0} Hezekiah, perhaps 
connected in origin with the Martyrdom, and (c) a Christian apo- 
calypse presenting the avatar of Christ as "the Beloved" descending 
through the seven heavens, freeing the captives of death and Hades 
(cf. Heb. 2:15; 1 : 18), and ascending again in glory to God's throne. 
This apocalypse is the so-called Visio Isaiae, a Christian writing 
of about the end of the first century, which from its character, its 
connection with the Martyrdom and Testament, and the general rule 
regarding early Christian apocalypses, may well be also based on an 
earlier Jewish work of kindred character. Its title alone would be 
sufficient proof that its adoption of the messianic title " the Beloved " 
is not an imitation of the isolated New Testament occurrences, but 
is due to Christian employment of Isaiah as the one who "saw his 
glory and spake of him" (John 12:41; cf. 1 Pet. 1:11). Moreover, 
this influence of Isaiah is by no means confined to the descriptions 
of the Suffering Servant which underlie 1 Peter, the Petrine element 
of Luke (Luke 24:46; Acts 18:28 ff., etc.), and the liturgical frag- 
ments which employ the term (aya7rrjT<k) -irals ffeov, but the influence 
of Isa. 26:16 — 27:3 l6 is distinctly traceable here as elsewhere in 
early Christian literature, more particularly in the LXX form, which 
renders as follows: 

As a travailing woman neareth her bearing, so were we as toward thy Beloved 
(t£ 'AyavirTv <rov). For the sake of thy fear, O Lord, we conceived in the womb, 
we travailed and brought forth, we produced the Spirit of thy salvation upon the 
earth (cf. Isa. 66:5-11; Gal. 4:19, John 16:21). We shall not fall, but all that 
dwell on the earth shall fall. The dead shall rise up, they that are in the tombs 
shall be raised, and those upon the earth shall rejoice, for the dew that cometh 

16 Isa. 28:13-15 (the Word of the Lord Cau la cau, sau la sau zeesar destroying 
the covenant of the &px 0VTe * with Hades and Death) plays a great part in Gnostic 
mythology from Basilides down (Irenseus Her., I, xxiv, 3-7; cf. Hippolytus, Philos., 
v, 8). 
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forth from thee (Hos. 14:5) is their healing 17 .... In that day God shall bring 
his holy and great and strong sword upon the dragon, the fleeing serpent, upon 
the dragon, the crooked serpent; he shall slay the dragon.' 

Hereupon follows (27 : 2 f) the song of the Beloved Vineyard of which 
the Lord is the husbandman, which is to fill the world with its fruit, 
but whose withered branches are broken off, gathered and consumed 
in the fire (5:11; cf. John 15 : 1-6). lS 

This passage forms part of the latest addition to the Corpus 
Isaianum (Isa., chaps. 24-27), an addition thus described by Marti 
in the recently published Handkommentar: 

A mosaic from various descriptive, prophetico-apocalyptic, and lyric frag- 
ments, the basis being an apocalypse in which the other fragments are inter- 
polated. The apocalypse comprises (a) 24:1-23, overthrow of the earth, judg- 
ment on the powers in the heavens 19 and on earth, and Yahweh's descent upon 
Zion ; (6)25: 6-8, feast to all nations on Zion ;'° (c) 26 : 20 — 2 7:1, hiding of Isreal 
during the judgment; (d) 7: 12, 13, gathering of the elect. 21 

This apocalypse is dated in the latest years of John Hyrcanus, 134- 
104 B. C. 

The imbedded secondary element comprises, according to Marti, 
(a) 25:1-5, a song on the overthrow of Samaria" in 107 B. C; (b) 
25:9-11, thanksgiving for victories; (c) 26:1-19, praise for the 
victory of the righteous and for the promise of future deliverance 
(107 B. C.) ; (d) Song of Israel as Yahweh's beloved Vineyard (offset- 
ting the Song of the Beloved against God's Vineyard 33 of Isa. 5 : 1 ff.) ; 
(e) 27:7-11, last conditions for the redemption. 

z 7 Heb. "a dew of lights is thy dew." See the beautiful exposition of this metaphor 
by George A. Smith in Expositor's Commentary, and note how Paul's references to 
the coming of Christ to raise the dead are habitually under the figure of the dawn 
(hri4>avetd), 1 Thess. 5:1-10; Eph. 6:7-14; 2 Cor. 4:4-6. The fundamental 
passages underlying the whole series are 2 Sam. 23:4 (with vss. 6, 7 compare Isa. 
27:4); Mai. 4:2. 

18 The rendering of the LXX here becomes unintelligible, perhaps representing 
even another text. 

19 Cf. Luke 21:26; Rev. 6:13. « Cf. Matt. 8:11. 
« Cf. 1 Thess. 4:13-17; Rev. 6:15-17. 

" The relation of these chapters to the overthrow of Samaria by the two sons of 
Hyrcanus in 107 B. C. accounts for their insertion in the Corpus Isaianum before 
Isa., chap. 28 (against Samaria). 

"s"A.aia Si) t§ ^yainnUitfi ?<r/ui tov Afari/rov pov r$ i)iire\iiA /tov. In 27:2 koX6s 
nadequately renders "beloved." 
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To demonstrate completely the theory we have now in mind, it 
would be needful to show that between this late apocalyptic offshoot 
from the Isaian stock and the Christian first-and-second-century 
products known to us under the name of Isaiah, which profess 
to be based on earlier Jewish writings, there extends a chain of 
apocalyptic fragments, marked by Isaian phraseology, especially the 
messianic title 6 ayaTrrjTS^, and by the same affinity with mythology 
and avatar doctrines manifest in the passage quoted. It would also 
appear that the earlier links of this chain are Jewish, the later Jewish- 
Christian, and that it underlies as a whole many of our New Testa- 
ment and early Christian writings. For our present purpose this is 
too large an undertaking. A few steps only can be indicated. 

1. The second-century compiler of the Ascensio Isaiae, besides 
his employment of the pre-Christian Martyrdom 0} Isaiah and the 
(Jewish?) 24 Testament 0) Hezekiah expressly refers the reader to 
older authorities in 4:20-22. Here "the rest of the vision regarding 
the Lord" is referred to "the parables according to my words which 
are written in the book which I (Isaiah) publicly prophesied" (a 
midrash on Isaiah ?). In particular, the compiler declares that "the 
descent of the Beloved into Sheol is written in the section where the 
Lord says, ' Behold, my Son will understand.' "" Professor Charles 
well says as to this: 

This quotation is taken from Is. Hi. 13 where the LXX has ISoi <rvrt$ci 6 
xois /iov. Ucus has been rendered "son" by the Ethiopic translator. It is 
hard to recognize in Is. Hi. 13 — liii any reference to his descent to Hades. 

The descent of the Beloved into Sheol, however, is a conception not 
unknown to Eph. 4:9, nor to 1 Pet. 3:19; 4:6. Only according to 
Paul, the descent and ascent are of the divine Wisdom or Word 
(Rom. 10:6-8; cf. Bar. 3:28 — 4:2) of the Hoqmah literature, 
whereof more hereafter. Meanwhile it may be well to point out 
that the two Pauline epistles which speak of the Lord's descent to 
raise the dead and gather his elect (Eph. 1:20 — 2:6; 4:10; 5:13 f., 

2 * R. H. Charles in his edition of the Ascensio Isaiae, p. xviii, says of this: "It 
is not improbable that the Christian Testament of Hezekiah was based on an earlier 
Jewish work; for Hebrew or Aramaic idioms survive in the Greek, as efs xal efs 4v 
Tbrois Kal t6itois in 27." The apocalyptic character suggested by the title appear, 
by comparison of "the writing of Hezekiah" in Isa. 38:10-20 (see especially vss. 
11, 17, 18). 
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and 1 Thess. 4: 13-17) are the same two in which the Isaian imagery 
of God's arming himself for the conflict in behalf of his people is 
also employed (cf. Isa. 59:17 with 1 Thess. 5:5-10 and Eph. 5:8-14; 
6:11-17). We shall see that to Justin and Irenaeus the doctrine of 
the descent and ascent are "Isaian." 

Next to this Isaian apokryphon (?) the Ascensio refers to "the 
parables of David and Proverbs of Solomon, 25 specifying in particular 
"the words of Ethan the Israelite (sic)" and "of Korah," so that 
we can identify Pss. 88 and 89, attributed by the LXX to Ethan t£ 
'lapar)\eiT7}, two psalms which by their whole tenor are highly 
significant. He probably includes also Ps. 45, entitled in the LXX 
<0&t} inrep rod a«/airr)Tov — a psalm appealed to in Heb. 1:8, 9, 
interpreted by the fathers as the nuptial ode of Messiah and his 
Bride (cf. Eph. 5 : 25-33), an d t^r favorite proof-text of the gener- 
ation of the Word because of its beginning, " My heart hath brought 
forth a good Word." 26 But beyond all other of the "Psalms of 
David" he will have had in mind Ps. 68, if his doctrine of Messiah's 
descent, conflict, and triumphal ascent, and the title o ayairtiTos 
count for anything; for Ps. 68 is a favorite whose use in this sense 
did not begin with Eph. 4:8. We see in it the triumphal ode in which 
Yahweh, "a God of salvation, whose are the issues from death," 
descends, leads captive the captivity of his people (delivers from 
bondage), and ascends again on high. 

Rabbinic exegesis found in it the celebration of the triumph, 
deliverance, and ascent of Moses (!). The LXX, however, seem 
to have found something else, for their rendering of 5:11!, is: 
"The Lord will give a word to them that proclaim the glad tidings 
with great power, even the King of the hosts of the Beloved, of the 
Beloved." 27 

2 5 Probably including not only the famous Wisdom chapter, Prov., chap. 8, and 
perhaps, by misunderstanding, the reference to the Beloved, Prov. 4:3, but the Wisdom 
books generally in which Wisdom appears hypostatized (Wisd. 6:12-7:30; Ecclus. 
24: 1-22) and even incarnate (Bar. 3:36, 37, Wisdom given "to Jacob, God's Servant, 
and Israel his Beloved", afterwards appearing upon earth and being conversant with 
men; cf. the Oxyrhynchus fragment, Log-, iii, and Irensus, IV, xx, 3, 4). 

26 Justin Dial., xxxviii. 

'7 It is well known that Paul's quotation alters the Hebrew from "received gifts 
from men" to "gave gifts to men." There are two reasons, however, which show 
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Besides Isiaah, David, and Solomon, the author of the Ascensio 
rests on the book of the Twelve Minor Prophets, wherein we easily 
identify at least one favorite messianic proof-text for both New 
Testament and later writers, as relating to " the descent of the Beloved 
into Sheol," namely, Zech. 12:10 (cf. 13:6 [LXX t£ ayair-qrcp pov 
and Am. 8, 10), the mourning of the tribes when they "look upon 
him whom they have pierced," 28 a mourning "as for a Beloved" 
(«>? en - ' ayairi)Tqi). 

Finally, besides "the words of Daniel," referring probably to 
Dan. 12:2, Ascensio appeals to "the words of Joseph the Just," a 
pseudepigraph of unmistakably anti-Christian character, in which 
the speaker is not Joseph, but "Jacob," who claims to be "an angel 
of God," "the first servant 1 in God's presence," whereas the angel 
who wrestled with Jacob was only eighth in rank, and finally "the 
first-begotten of every creature animated by God" (TrpetToyovos 
7rain-o? £iwov faov/ievov vrrb Oeov); cf. Col. 1:15. As Marshall 30 
points out, this Book of Joseph, used according to Origen Trap' 
'E/3/>atot?, "is a representative of a remarkable trend in Jewish 
theology, which led the Jews to claim for the three great patriarchs 
the same sublime and supernatural characteristics as the Christians 
claimed for the Lord Jesus." The quarrel, as we shall see, was in 
regard to certain Scriptures to which both sides gave the same tran- 
scendental and mystical sense, but a different application. Justin 
Martyr's answer to the doctrine of Jacob as an incarnation is to quote 
the passage on which it rests (Isa. 42:1-4, LXX): "Jacob is my 
Servant; I will uphold him. Israel is my Elect I will put my Spirit 
upon him." Justin declares, therefore, and deliberately undertakes 

that he is not proceeding without authority, (i) The Targum has the same change 
(S^JD " l 33? 15*?^ Wlp), applying the ascension and distribution of gifts, however, 
to Moses. (2) The change seems to rest on a deliberate substitution of p3n for Hpb, 
according to the well-known scribal practice of transposition, so that Yahweh should 
not appear in the questionable attitude of "taking tribute," but as "distributing 
spoils." Cf. Col. 2:15, Justin, Dial., xxxix. 

* 8 The New Testament form, as is well known, varies from the Hebrew and LXX 
as well. 

'9 See infra Isa. 42:1, apud Justin Martyr. 

3° Hastings, Bible Dictionary, Vol. II, p. 778, s. v. "Joseph, Prayer of." 
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to prove in no less than five passages, that "God speaks in Isaiah 
of Christ in parable, calling him Jacob and Israel." 31 

2. Justin Martyr evinces something more than the existence ©f 
earlier Jewish and Christian avatar doctrines in connection with the 
Isaian figure of "the Beloved." He has definite reference to the 
Martyrdom 0} Isaiah, as relating the sawing asunder of the prophet 
with a Wooden saw, 32 at the same time treating it as part 0} the canon- 
ical writing which the Jews have maliciously cut out. A certain 
degree of currency from a remoter period, and of authoritative regard 
for these Isaiana, at least from Christians, is certainly implied. As is 
well known, Justin makes the same accusation regarding a number 
of apocryphal fragments which he attributes to " Esdras," " Jeremiah," 
and other " Scripture," at the same time complaining of the repudia- 
tion of the LXX readings and renderings. The whole process of 
rectification of text and canon, he says, "took place but recently." 33 

It is clear that Justin has misunderstood the facts, borrowing his 
accusation from Palestinian authorities who could compare the 
Semitic originals. Yet in substance his statement is true. In the 
alleged excisions we should recognize the determined effort of the 
Palestinian synagogue in the time of Akiba (100-132) to delimit 
the canon of Scripture, excluding and disapproving that mass of 
quasi-canonical, pseudepigraphic literature of which New Testament 
writers, even to Paul, still make use, and which, together with the 
LXX version, gave to the church its favorite weapons of argument. 
Fortunately, the Alexandrian version of the LXX could not be sup- 
pressed, nor the books which had found admission into its looser 
canon, though repeated efforts were made to supplant it by new and 
stricter versions; but most of the corresponding Hebrew or Aramaic 
writings perished with the overthrow of the Palestinian church. 
Hence Justin, while misunderstanding the nature of the borrowed 
accusation, is in substance correct, just as he has recently been proved 
to be also in the matter of the public cursing of Christians in the 
synagogue service. 34 The passages he quotes had, indeed, been 
recently excised by the Jews, but they had never formed part of the 

3 1 Dial., cxxiii; cf. xxxvi, c, cxxvi, and especially cxxxv. 

32 Ascensio, v, 1; cf. Dial, cxx, 14, 15. 

33 Dial., bori-lxxiii. 34 Dial., xcvi. 
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genuine "Isaiah" or "Jeremiah" or "Esdras," but of midrashic 
elaborations and secondary developments of canonical writings, 
whose currency was only among the "people which knew not the 
Law," Christians and such Jewish opponents as the author of the 
Prayer of Joseph. We have seen, indeed, how in an earlier period 
apocalyptic pseud-Isaiana could make their way into the canon 
itself; but in Palestine this looseness did not extend long after the 
period of Daniel (165 B. C). 

But we must return to Justin's specific accusations of deletion, 
some of which have a direct bearing on the history of Isaian apoca- 
lypse. In Dial., lxxii, he avers that "from the words of Jeremiah 
these have been cut out: 'The Lord God remembered his dead 
people Israel who lay in the graves; and he descended to proclaim 
to them his own salvation.'" Again, in xxxvi, after proving from 
Ps. 24:6 that Christ is called Jacob, he interprets the question and 
answer of vss. 7-10 as follows: 

When our Christ rose from the dead and ascended into heaven, the 
rulers in heaven under appointment of God are commanded to open the gates 
of heaven, that he who is King of glory may enter in ... . For when the rulers 
of heaven saw him of uncomely and dishonored appearance (Isa. 52:13 — 53:3) 
and without glory, not recognizing him, they inquired "Who is this King of 
glory?" 

We need only to compare with this the description of the Visio Isaiae, 
of how the Beloved divested himself of his glory in descending to 
become incarnate, in order to remain hidden from the "rulers," 
and met their astonishment as he reascended in glory through the 
successive heavens to God's right hand; and this in turn with Ignatius 
ad Eph. xix, and 1 Cor. 2:7, 8, to see whereon Justin is resting. 
It is clear that he employs the conceptions of the Ascensio, besides 
attributing its story of Isaiah's fate to the canonical Old Testament. 
It becomes also clear at the same time that the material at least 
antedates Ignatius (110-17). But what of Justin's Jeremiah? 
This is significant, not from its contents only, but from the fact 
that Irenaeus, who employs the same passage no less than five times, 
and in a form so much more complete as to indicate independent 

35 Cf. Asc. Is. xi, 16 with note of R. H. Charles. 
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acquaintance with the source, 36 although he follows Justin in assign- 
ing it to "Jeremiah" in Her., iv, 22, 1, yet in Her., iii, 21, 4, attributes 
it to "Isaiah." It is also not without significance that Irenaeus 
connects the fragment with Ps. 68:i8f., as Justin also 37 employs 
Ps. 68:18 f., precisely as in Eph. 4:8, of an avatar of God in the 
person of Christ, freeing the bond-slaves of death. 38 

Nor is it difficult to carry back the traces of this doctrine of an 
avatar of "the Beloved" through the New Testament beyond the 
dividing line to pre-Christian writings, such as the "Isaian" apoca- 
lypse, Isa. 36:19, and Ezek. 37:1-14. Jesus himself, when he 
refers the Sadducean disbelievers in the resurrection to "the power 
of God," has probably in mind the second "Blessing" of the She- 
moneh Esreh, with its Isaian phraseology: 

Thou art mighty forever, O Lord; thou restorest life to the dead, thou art 
mighty to save; who sustainest the living with beneficence, quickenest the dead 
with great mercy, supporting the fallen and healing the sick, and setting at liberty 
those that are bound (cf. Isa. 61 : 1) and upholding thy faithfulness unto those 
who sleep in the dust. Who is like thee, Lord the Almighty, or who can be com- 
pared to thee, O King, who killest and makest alive again, and causest help to 
spring forth? And faithful art thou to quicken the dead. Blessed art thou, 
O Lord, who restorest the dead. 

Paul, too, not only appeals in Eph. 1:19 ff. to the same "power of 
God" which he exerted in Christ when he raised him from the dead 
and made him sit at his own right hand in the heavenly regions far 
above every angelic ruler, but expressly quotes in 5 : 14 an apokryphon 
applying to this very doctrine of the Messiah shining, in the light 
of a resurrection dawn, upon his dead people that lie in their graves 
"Wherefore (the Scripture) saith: 'Awake thou that sleepest and 
arise from the dead and the Christ shall shine upon thee.'" Among 
the many attempts of the Fathers to identify the source whence 

36 On the original text of the fragment, see J. A. Robinson, Texts and Studies, 
Vol. I ("Second Esdras"), p. xli. On the derivation of Justin's supposed canonical 
fragments from pseudo-canonical writings, see Schlatter, Kirche Jerusalem's, p. 76. 

37 Dial., xxxix, lxxxvii. 

3 8 On the disposition of the Fathers generally to find in Eph. 4:8f., and still 
deeper down in Matt. 12:29, a parallel to the gentile myths of the conquest of Hades 
by various demi-gods, see Huidekoper, Works, Vol. II, " Christ's Mission to the Under- 
world," with patristic authorities quoted. 
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Paul is quoting 39 we need mention only the statement of Jerome 
that the other apocryphal quotation of Paul, i Cor. 2:9, is to be 
found in the Ascensio Isaiae, and that both are said to be found in 
"Isaiah," in "Jeremiah," and in the Apocalypse 0} Elias. But since 
Paul's conception of the descent of God in Christ to a conflict with 
death and sin and release of their captives seems connected rather 
with his conception of the pre-existent Christ as the Wisdom of God, 
and hence with the Wisdom literature rather than Isaian apocalypse, 
we may further quote from the note appended by Bousset 40 to his state- 
ment regarding the prevalence in Palestinian theology of speculations 
regarding the primal man and the descent of this heavenly Being 
to the underworld: "Very remarkable in this connection is the 
addition of the Latin translation (LXX) to Sir. xxiv, 32, ' I (Wisdom) 
will penetrate all regions deep under the earth, and will visit all that 
sleep, and will shine upon all those that hope in the Lord.'" 

Thus the Wisdom literature also turns to account in its own way 
this Jewish representation of the resurrection as a descent of Yahweh, 
or Messiah, to the underworld, conquest of the powers of darkness, 
and release of his people from the dust of death. We have seen that 
it often appears connected, on the one side, with Isa. 26:19, and 
on the other, with the triumphal ode, Ps. 68:11-20 (note in vs. 12, 
tov ayaTrtjTov tow ayairtirov). Further witness of its continued cur- 
rency in Jewish literature might be drawn from Test. Dan., V: "Mes- 
siah will make war against Beliar, and will take ( ? *-«/8j?) from Beliar 
his captivity, even the souls of the saints" (cf. Levi, xviii). But we 
must turn from these broken links of the avatar myth to what more 
directly concerns us, the use of the title "the Beloved" in connection 
with them; for it is certainly more than mere accident that just the 
passages where the LXX introduce aycnrrjTos (rjya'mjuevo';) in a con- 
text permitting a messianic application, and almost these alone, are the 
passages which appear combined in these quasi-mythological repre- 
sentations of the resurrection in Ps. 45; 68:11-20; Isa. 26:i8ff.; 
Zech. 12:10; 13:6. 

The Hebrew shows in many, if not in most, cases that the idea 
of a messianic application starts from mistranslation by the LXX. 

3» See Zahn, Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons, Vol. II, x, 2, p. 804. 
*° Religion des Judenthums, p. 349. 
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But this mistranslation itself seems to be due to influence from the 
doctrine of the ayamrnk, 6 irali deov of Deutero-Isaiah. So far, 
then, is this from precluding a pre-Christian origin that it rather 
demonstrates that the title aycnrT)T(k and its cognates were probably 
current in pre-Christian literature, forming one of the principal 
counts against the LXX in the warfare waged against it by the rabbis 
of the second century. The fundamental facts are admirably stated 
by J. Armitage Robinson in his article "Isaiah, Ascension of," in 
Hastings' Bible Dictionary, Vol. II, p. 501 : 

The name of the Messiah in every part of this book [the Ascettsio] is "the 
Beloved." There is some ground for thinking that this was a pre-Christian 
Messianic title. For (1) it is used in the O. T. (A ^ycMnj/u&os LXX) as a title of 
Israel; e. g. Dt. xxxii, 15, xxxiii, 5, 26, where it renders "Jeshurun," as it does also 
in Is. xliv 2; again in Is. v., i fyawiiftivos and & iyarrrris render TT and *j"n 

respectively. It was natural therefore that like the titles "Servant" and "Elect," 
it should be transferred from the people to the Messiah. (2) At the period 
when the Gospels were written "the Beloved" and "the Elect" were practically 
interchangeable terms, for Mt. writes dyairijTos /u>v (xii, 18) in citing Is.xlii-i, 
where the Hebrew is "HTISI (LXX AcXocrfc mow); and Lk. (ix.35) substitutes 
o ixStktyitims for & iyairrrris in the words spoken at the Transfiguration. 
(3) These two substitutions suggest that, whatever may have been the original 
meaning of the phrase A iiM pnv, 6 dyarrrrfo (Mk. i. 11. ix, 7), both Mt. and 
Lk. regarded A AyamjrAs as a separate title, and not as an epithet of Ms; and it 
is interesting to note that the Old-Syriac version emphasized this distinction by 
rendering "My Son and my Beloved."* 1 (4) In Eph. 1.9 St. Paul uses t* t$ 
■!ryain)p4v<p as equivalent to h> t£ XP"" - * in a context in which he is designedly 
using terms derived from Jewish sources. (5) Certain passages of the LXX 
where A iyavrrrbs occurs were explained by Christian interpreters as Messianic 
(Ps. xliv [xlv] tit., Zech. xii. 10). (6) Lastly, we have several passages in early 
Christian writings in which A jftairripdvos is used as a title of Christ, e. g. Barn. 
iii.6, iv. 3, 43 8; cf. Clem. Rom. lix.2, 3; Ign. Smyrn. inscr.; Herm. Sim. IX, xii.5; 
Acts of Thekla, c. 1; A iyairtirds is also used, but usually with vUs or «-a« 
(Herm. Sim. V.ii. 6; Mart. Polyc. 14; Ep. ad Diogn. 8; Acts of Thekla c. 24; 

*• See above on 2 Pet. 1:17. 

« Note that this passage, " For to this end the Lord cut short the times and the 
days" (Ps. 102:23 seems to be referred to, Zeitschrift jiir neutestamenttiche Wissen- 
schaft, Vol. Ill [1902], pp. 280-85), "that his Beloved might hasten and come to his 
inheritance," is quoted from a "scripture." The Greek has "Enoch," the Latin 
"Daniel." The real source is unknown, but the "Scripture" was probably pre- 
Christian. 
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in the last three cases in a liturgical formula 43 ). It is difficult to suppose that in 
all these instances from Christian writings the title (especially in the form i ^ycnn;- 
/Uroi) has for its only source the N. T. And in particular the persistent use 
of & dyavrrrk in the present book [Ascensio Isaia] suggests that the writer must 
have thought its introduction consistent with verisimilitude in a work which 
sought to be regarded as an ancient Jewish prophecy of Christ. 

Our review of the evidence for the existence in pre-Christian 
Judaism of an Isaian type of apocalypse, which made use of the titles 
of Deutero-Isaiah, such as o aya,7rr)T<k, 6 irak 0eov, and the Isaian 
forms of representation (borrowed from oriental mythology) of the 
conflict of the God of light and life against darkness and death (Isa. 
27 : i ; 59 : 16 f.), his descent to the underworld, release of its captives, 
and ascent to the throne of the universe (Isa. 26: 19, etc.), is not com- 
plete, but would seem sufficient to indicate that the Pauline doctrine 
of this type in Eph. 1:20 — 2:6; 4:8-10; 5:13 f.; 6:11-17, anc * 
kindred passages, is of genuine Jewish stock. The ardent contention 
of Akiba for the application of the title "The Beloved" to Israel 
only reflects a real contention between church and synagogue regard- 
ing its applicability. The terminology of Eph. 1:3-14 regarding 
the " adoption," the eiBoxia, the eternal foreordination of the Beloved, 
and election of the " sons " in him, stands, therefore, for ideas more or 
less stereotyped even in Paul's day, and if so, then certainly in Mark's. 
Are, then, the expressions of the "Isaian" ending (ending [1]) in 
the baptismal bath qdl derived directly from Jesus' own report; 
or, if not, whence have they come into the story ? 

We have already noted that had the Isaian ending been of the same 
origin as that single utterance in which all authorities agree, we 
should expect the latter to be, not o vlot, but o wat? /wv. We may 
now add that in all the teaching of Jesus it is not the Isaian o 7rat? fiov 
which dominates his thoughts, still less the mythic-apocalyptic idea, 
but simply that of sonship, without the connotations inseparable from 
the Isaian title, whether of abasement or of exaltation. Harnack 
has been criticised for selecting as the key expression of Jesus' mes- 
sianic consciousness the passage Matt. n:27 = Luke 10; 22, subject, 
as it is, to the suspicions of many critics as to authenticity. But, 

« Also in Clem. Rom., lix, 2, 3. See Lightfoot's commentary on this passage, 
Apostolic Fathers. Clemen has also noted that the Isaian designation of Christ as 
(&yairrrr6s) irots 0eoO is a characteristic of early Syrian liturgies and the Petrine source 
0} Acts (Acts 3:13, 26; 4:27, 30). 
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whether primary or secondary, there can be no denial of the fact that 
this verse, with its simple juxtaposition of "the Father, the Son," 
accounts far better for the sense of personal revelation and author- 
ity which Jesus brings with him, and for the individual note in his 
teaching as a whole, than would the bath qdl of the baptism or trans- 
figuration accompanied by either Davidic or Isaian ending. 

Somewhere we must touch upon the personal religious experience 
of Jesus, his direct individual consciousness of relation to God. 
Not everything in his teaching was derived from the Old Testament, 
and no better definition has ever been found for the new element he 
brought into the idea of the kingdom than the conception that in its 
essence it is the filial relation with God as known to Jesus' personal 
experience. It does not really broaden, but rather limits and narrows 
this personal religious consciousness of Jesus to attach to it the Isaian 
terms, "the Beloved," "the Elect." Moreover, these doctrinal terms 
certainly represent a secondary stage, and are taken up by only a part 
of the tradition. True there are hints, of doubtful value, that in the 
prospect of his martyr death Jesus was sustained, and sought to sustain 
his followers, by applying the principle of the Isaian suffering Servant ; 
but these are meager in the extreme. The New Testament itself is 
explicit in its representation that these christological ideas were not 
effectively conveyed to the disciples until after Jesus' death. It was 
then that "their eyes were opened, and they perceived that thus it 
behooved the Christ to suffer and to enter into his glory." It is a 
note distinctive of the Petrine tradition in 1 Peter, Luke- Acts, Mark, 
and occasional superadded touches in Matthew (Matt. 12:17-21, 
etc.), that it applies the Isaian doctrine in a way that Paul does not. 
And yet Paul himself is our strongest witness to the extremely early 
currency of the doctrine, in his reference to it as a deliverance common 
to all preachers of the gospel from the beginning (1 Cor. 15:3; cf., 
the argument with Peter, Gal. 2 : 16). 

It is to Petrine tradition and the transfiguration story that we 
would refer the attachment of the Isaian ending 6 a<yairqTo<; y ev $ 
eiSoKijo-a of Mark 1:11 and parallels; for in 2 Pet. 1:17 it has 
some unexplained relation to "Petrine" tradition, and, as we have 
shown elsewhere, 44 the transfiguration story of the gospels, found 

44 Article, "The Transfiguration Story," American Journal oj Theology, Vol. 
VI, No. 2 (1902), pp. 236-65. 
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in fullest and most nearly original form in Luke 9:28-36, is an 
erratic block in Mark 9:2-10, whose literary affinities are rather 
with the revelation of Peter in Acts 10:1 — 11:18. 

The textual relation of Matt. 3:17 to Mark 1 : 11 shows how easy 
was the process of assimilating the bath qdl of the baptism to that 
of the transfiguration. What has been done on a minor scale by the 
author of our canonical Matthew could be done on a larger scale by 
the author of Mark. To him there was no doubt that Jesus foresaw 
his fate from the beginning, and hence no inappropriateness in attach- 
ing to the bath qdl of the vocation the attributes of the Isaian suffering 
Servant. In reality, they have appropriateness only in the scene of 
the transfiguration; for this is a transcendental companion piece to 
the story of Peter's confession at Caesarea Philippi, whose keynote, to 
Mark, is simply the prediction of the passion. The transfiguration 
story is simply an apocalypse, a revelation in "vision" to "Peter 
and them that were with him " of the " Isaian " doctrine of the Servant. 
It sets forth the true implications of the divine sonship, how the Christ 
must accomplish "his departure in Jerusalem" and thereafter be 
glorified. Peter's too limited ideas are rebuked, and the bath qdl 
reveals the significance of the vision of his glory between the two 
"witnesses of Messiah" (2 Esdr. 6:26) by the utterance: "This is 
my Son, my Beloved (Luke, "Elect;" Matthew, "he on whom I 
fixed my choice"), be obedient unto him." 

Here scene and phraseology are harmonious; the Isaian title 
6 ayairt}Tov and the reference to the. divine election are just what we 
should expect. Only the word vlos instead of ■""«« stands witness 
to a title too strong to be displaced by Isaian terminology. In Jesus' 
own representation of his vocation it is otherwise. His use of sym- 
bolic terms and prophetic imagery doubtless set the example for such 
later developments as the visions of Peter in Luke and Acts; in par- 
ticular, the origin of the story of the revelation to "Peter and them 
that were with him," of the divine sonship and messianic glory of 
Jesus may reasonably be traced to Jesus' own saying to Peter : ' ' Flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father in heaven." 
But the coincidence of language in the two bath qdls is not to be 
explained by the dependence of the transfiguration story on that of 
the baptism. If any historical kernel of the latter is to be preserved, 
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agreement with Jesus' teaching as a whole demands that we reason 
conversely. Jesus' own representation of the voice that sent him on 
his mission of realization of the kingdom was simply: "Thou art 
my Son." The Isaian ending, like the Davidic, is an epexegetic 
addition. Its probable derivation is from the transfiguration story, 
that apocalyptic paraphrase of the revelation of the messiahship and 
impending fate of Jesus at Caesarea Philippi. 



